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Abstract: The Black-White gap in completed schooling among Southern born men narrowed sharply 

between the World Wars after being stagnant from 1880 to 1910. We examine a large scale school 
construction project, the Rosenwald Rural Schools Initiative, which was designed to dramatically improve 
the educational opportunities for Southern rural Blacks. From 1914 to 1931, nearly 5,000 school buildings 
were constructed, serving approximately 36 percent of the Black rural school-aged Southern population. We 
use historical Census data and World War II enlistment records to analyze the effects of the program on 
school attendance, literacy, high school completion, years of schooling, earnings, hourly wages, and 
migration. We find that the Rosenwald program accounts for at least 30 percent of the sizable educational 
gains of Blacks during the 1910s and 1920s. We also use data from the Army General Classification Test 
(AGCT), a precursor to the AFQT, and find that access to Rosenwald schools increased average Black scores 
by about 0.25 standard deviations adding to the existing literature showing that interventions can reduce the 
racial gap in cognitive skill. In the longer run, exposure to the schools raised the wages of blacks that 
remained in the South relative to Southern whites by about 35 percent. For blacks the private rate of return 
to a year of additional schooling induced by Rosenwald was about 18 percent. Moreover, Rosenwald 
significantly increased Northern migration of young adult Blacks, with no corresponding impact on school- 
age Blacks or young adult Whites, likely fueling further income gains. Across all outcomes, the 
improvements were highest in counties with the lowest levels of Black school attendance suggesting that 
schooling treatments can have a very large impact among those at the bottom of the skill distribution. 
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I. Introduction 

A vast body of economic research has investigated the links between human capital investment, 
individual earnings, and aggregate economic development. While there is general consensus that schooling 
has a causal effect in promoting individual economic well-being, the magnitude of the effects may be 
especially large and most convincing in the context of relatively deprived agrarian societies, as exists in some 
developing countries today, where the most rudimentary school inputs may be lacking (e.g. Glewwe and 
Kremer 2006). At the turn of the 20 th century, the education infrastructure available to American Southern 
Blacks, particularly those living in rural areas, resembled what many developing nations face in modem 
times: often unsuitable classrooms, insufficient basic equipment, and a severe lack of political representation 
to overturn these deficiencies. Moreover, little progress had been made in the preceding thirty years. Racial 
schooling gaps remained persistently high relative to the North, and funding inequities appeared to be 
growing (Margo 1990). 

But over a relatively short period between the World Wars, the Southern racial education gap 
improved dramatically (see figure l). 1 While Black cohorts bom between 1880 and 1910 obtained three 
years less schooling that their White contemporaries, a generation later the Southern racial gap was well 
under a year and comparable in size to the racial gap in the North, which remained roughly unchanged for 
cohorts bom between the World Wars. Significant convergence happened along other school quantity (term 
length) and quality measures over the same time (e.g. Card and Krueger 1992, Donohue, Heckman, and Todd 
2002). 

In this paper, we evaluate a sizable yet largely unstudied school construction program, the 
Rosenwald Rural Schools Initiative, which was explicitly designed to narrow the racial education gap in the 
South. At the urging of Booker T. Washington, the Principal of the Tuskegee Institute in Alabama, Chicago 
businessman Julius Rosenwald supplied matching grants for the construction of almost 5,000 schoolhouses 
for Southern Black rural children beginning in 1913. The vast majority of the schools were built during the 
late 1910s and 1920s. As the last buildings were constructed in 1931, Rosenwald schools employed over 

1 For research on trends in and explanations of the Black- White schooling and income gap during the 20 th century, see 
Smith (1984), Smith and Welch (1989), Margo (1990), Collins and Margo (2006), and Neal (2006). 
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